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It takes a fifty-thousand dollar 


man to- — 
Guide a client, 


Develop a coal mine, 
Put a someon on its feet- 


What is that teacher worth 
who takes that boy of yours and- 


Guides him, 
Develops him, 


Puts him on his feet and makes 


a man of him? 
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An Adventure in Educational Bulletin Boards 
JULIA BUXTON 


HE time at last has come when 

artists of the first rank are taking a 
hand in advertising, and making it not 
only delightful . but resultful. Rollo 
Ogden, Irving Wiles, and Maxfield 
Parrish are among many artists who 
have entered this field of usefulness. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when it would have been as difficult to 
imagine such artists lending their repu- 
tations and talents to selling tires and 
talcum powder as it is now to think of 
eminent authors, or poets, or orators, 
becoming identified with commercial 
publicity. 

How did it come that the 
artist was willing to use his inspired 
brush for the betterment of billboards 
and trolley car advertisements? Did 
he say to the advertiser, “‘ Let me make 
you a mural decoration that people will 
enjoy looking at and which will bring 
you better returns. Although I do not 
understand manufacturing, I do know 
something of how to attract the eye 
without offending it, for that is my 
’ Ts that how it came about? 
Not so! It was the advertiser who 
started things. The business man knew 
that the quickest, and least 
expensive way to get results is to hire a 
specialist, and he also knew the best 
specialist to be procured. It was the 
advertiser who worried the artist until 


about 


business. ’ 


best, 


his hereditary prejudice was under- 
mined. The public as well as the 
advertiser is greatly benefited by the 
result. 

“The Educational Bulletin Board,” 
so-called, for lack of a morespecific term, 
is a feature maintained in some form by 
many public institutions. Most teachers 
keep bulletin boards for special or 
general purposes. Blackboards are 
often used in such a way as to be in- 
cluded in this sort of visual education. 
These differ from commercial billboards 
mainly in that they endeavor to sell 
ideas instead of things. Money may or 
may not enter into the transaction and 
is beside the point. 

When a manufacturer pays for the 
time of the best artist available, he does 
so not primarily because he enjoys art 
himself, but because he knows that by 
employing one who understands color 
and design he may be assured of the most 
powerful medium for educating the 
public to adopt his wares. 

How much more should we who have 
geography, history, culture and charac- 
ter to dispense make the best use of our 
wall boards to make our wares seem 
desirable. If teachers cannot command 
the famous artists, they should at least 
have the help of the art supervisor in the 
school. 

From teaching drawing in the public 
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A BULLETIN 


schools of Hartford, Connecticut, I 
went to Germany as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary with the American Army of 
Occupation. There I had a part with 
this organization in the development of 
a bulletin board policy which resulted 
in an activity that became outstanding, 
among many splendid features, educa- 
tional, recreational, and 
conducted for the welfare of the troops. 

The possibilities of the bulletin 
board work were still unfolding when it 
came to a close with the recall of most of 
the American forces from the Rhine. 

Many ideas used in the bulletin board 
service are applicable to public school 
work, especially to the art department. 
I will try to tell of that phase of the work 
which I hope will interest teachers who 
keep bulletin boards. 

One of the important duties of a 
secretary working with soldiers in any 
place where they gathered for pleasure, 
rest, or study, was the maintenance of 
an educational bulletin This 


inspirational, 


board. 


BOARD SHOWING VIEWS IN FLORENCE, 


a re where 
eanty tui the beart 





ITALY 


was as much a duty as the preparation 
of the canteen, arranging for a cinema, 
or the Sunday service. 

These boards were active interests. 
The gathered them, 
criticized, discussed, and admired. 
Often the boards were arranged in the 
presence of this impromptuaudience,who 
advised liberally and lent a hand. A 
week’s display of the same subject was 
the limit allowed. 
changed several times a week. 

The story of the educational bulletin 
board dates back to the A. E. F. days 
when newspapers and magazines were 
sometimes so scarce that the best way to 
share one was to cut out the interesting 
pictures and articles and pin them to the 
wall. Real and would-be 
the outfit contributed local 
interest helping to make the “bulletin 
board” more popular. 

In the early days of the occupation 


soldiers before 


Small boards were 


artists or 
poets in 


period, a blackboard standing on a chair 
was considered sufficient for ‘Current 
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NOTE THE ARTISTIC ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATERIAL DISPLAYED 


Events.’’ These boards were the con- 
tribution of the construction department 
and were presented to every hut alike. 

As the later huts were opened, the 
secretaries, still adventuring, planned 
panels on the wall which were construct- 
ed in harmony with the other fur- 
nishings, and were displaced by strips of 
burlap or linoleum of neutral shades, 
framed suitably with simple molding. 
All this was neither expensive nor diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

Each step of our progress will be 
appreciated by the teacher. Her 
courageous attempt to stretch a piece of 
sleazy burlap on the wall that she may 
have a place to pin clippings or school 
work is a move in the same direction. 
The other teacher who finds plenty of 
suitable wall boards but has not much 
idea of what to do with them also had 
her counterpart among our number. 

In the larger huts where there were 
several secretaries assigned it was possi- 
ble to arrange the duties so that one 


secretary, most interested or best suited 
for this work, could give much or even all 
of her time to the collection and arrange- 
ment of the bulletin boards. But in the 
majority of the huts this was impossible. 
The duties were many and the secre- 


taries few, or one. For the most part, 


therefore, each hut secretary had to 
arrange her own boards as best she 
could. 


At length, a Bulletin Board depart- 
ment was developed with a specialist in 
charge. Her studio demonstrated possi- 
bilities that have already reached fur- 
ther than was ever anticipated. Here 
any had paint, 
brushes, shears, paste, maps, tracing 
paper, poetry, current magazines, and 
plenty of table space to work on. She 
was free to work with or without advice 
or assistance. 


secretary access to 


If a secretary had no ideas of her own 
to work out, she could select a prepared 
set of pictures and articles with a ready- 


made title. She could borrow material 
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on China, New York, horses, current 
events, Fra Angelico, or automobiles, 
just as she would draw books from the 
library. In fact this studio had the 
tremendous advantage of being in the 
library building. 
were exchanged for other subjects or 
circulated among outlying huts until 
they were turned in for repairs. 


These borrowed sets 


Besides these conveniences, a busy 
secretary could telephone to the studio 
from her hut, ‘‘Please send me some- 
thing for Lincoln’s Birthday.”’ 

The secretary in charge of this work 
made up boards in the Festhalle, the 
army library, and the Hostess House 
where women working with the army 
lived. 
these boards served a special purpose of 


Besides their general interest, 


furnishing suggestions to hut secretaries 
seeking new ideas for their boards. 


These collections also provided the 
material for circulation among the huts. 

A few details of the hundreds of sub- 
jects thus developed may be suggestive 
to others and help to make our purpose 
clearer. 

Some pictures of South America, cut 
from the National Geographic Magazine, 
with traced and and 
recent newspaper clippings related to the 
subject pictures, together with a few 
remarks, typed or hand printed, were 
good material for a geography lesson. 
All this was pinned to a linoleum back- 


maps, colored, 


ground. Pins become practically in- 
visible at a short distance. Linoleum 
takes kindly to chalk and can _ be 


scrubbed with soap and water like a 
kitchen floor. So a decorative title was 
drawn with colored chalk, including a 


parrot amid palm fronds. For a week 


tes Ps rs 


COBLENZ 


FESTHALLE, TAKEN OVER BY THE THIRD ARMY. 





FOR FOUR YEARS 


IT WAS THE RECREATIONAL CENTER FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN GERMANY 
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the soldiers paused to admire the bird 
and remained to study the board and to 
ask questions about the prospects for a 
discharged soldier in South American 
trade. 

Travel pictures with descriptive 
verses by Longfellow or Byron brought 
the old world landmarks to life. Feature 
boards of cities that soldiers could visit 
on week end passes or ten day leaves 
were encouraged by the officers. Pic- 
tures of familiar regions in America 
created thoughts and talks of home and 
the home folks. 

Madame Cure, Beethoven, Lord 
Bryce, Kendrick Bangs, and Peary, 
suggest vastly different fields of achieve- 
ment. Each held the interest for a few 
days, each with an individual inspiration. 
Zane Grey, the favorite author among 
the soldiers, with a setting of western 
adventure, added breeze and not a little 
color. Book jackets from the library 
furnished much of this. 

Covers from the Country Gentleman 
enlivened a board on winter sports. 
“Being a Boy” was illustrated by Nor- 
man Rockwell’s drawings on the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

“Who’s Who and Why” was a title 
that started unending discourses. These 
words in large hand-made letters were, 
framed with portraits of well Known 
personages cut from the Sunday sup- 
plements. 

Some dainty prints of trees served to 
illustrate Joyce Kilmer’s poem begin- 
ning, 

“T think that I shall never see 
A poem, lovely as a tree.”’ 


When a single poem was used, it was 
hand-lettered and large enough to be a 
feature. Long poems were not practi- 
cal. Many beautiful verses, hitherto 
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unfamiliar to most of the men, became 
in this way in such demand that it was 
necessary to keep typed copies at hand 
to favor continual requests. 

A few photographs of Della Robbia 
sasts with comments produced a board 
that was probably in the greatest de- 
mand of all. Its sheer beauty won. 

Of course each holiday and special 
event such as the visit to Coblenz of the 
Harvard Glee Club, were ready-made 
occasions for featuring American tradi- 
tions. There was always something 
special anticipated for these days 

We all know of pictures that are in 
themselves sermons, poems, and even 
songs. Permanent pictures that have 
hung on the wall for an indefinite period 
may be of this sort, but they do not all 
take the place of some print posted un- 
expectedly and accompanied by a few 
words—just the right words. 

A selected picture of nature in some 
impressive orfamiliarmood could always 
be used with marked effect. Under a 
realistic winter scene the words of Alfred 
Noyes in bold hand-lettering appealed 
strongly: 

“In-every throbbing vein of me 


I'll feel the vast earth-call. 
Oh body, heart and brain of me 


J Praise God that made it all!” 


Before such a picture, now and then, 
a lone soldier would stand, and as he 
turned away that look might be seen 
in his eyes that comes into the eyes of 
some men only when listening to music. 

A device which multiplied the effec- 
tiveness of these boards many times was 
an electric light arranged to focus on 
the feature picture. In these days when 
schoolrooms are often used by day and 
evening, the bulletin board can well be 
at its best for both classes. 
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Let it be understood that educational 
bulletin boards are in no way substitutes 
for books, although there were those 
At their 
best they are introductory, suggestive, 
awakening, etc. 
believe the bulletin 
planned not so much to supplement 
the sell that 
lesson. modern 


among us who read little else. 


In the schoolroom, I 
board should be 
teacher’s lesson, as to 


Like the 


covers of 


BS te 
ap me leis ay 
po oes stern 


Se ee ee 


ONE OF THE BULLETIN BOARDS ENCOURAGING THE READING OF 


magazines, they should allure to what 
is beyond. 

John Ruskin said, ‘ Value is the life 
giving power of anything. Better the 
rudest work that tells a story or records 
a fact than therichest without meaning.”’ 
True! But William Shakespeare said 
equal truth, ‘‘ Beauty itself doth of itself 
persuade the eye of man without an 
orator.” 





GOOD BOOKS 
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Artistic Advertising 


FRANK B. ELL 


N advertisement is a notice which 

may be given in various ways. It 
may be given in person, as the oldtime 
town crier or by a group of persons with 
the addition of music to attract atten- 
tion. The advertisement may be in the 
form of written or printed words, to 
which attention is attracted by the use 
of suitable designing or the addition of 
pictures. 

One method attracts through our 
hearing, the other through our eyes. 
The last mentioned method of adver- 
tising is the one with which we as 
artists are concerned. 

A great deal can be said with pictures. 
They may well be called a universal 
language. A picture can be made to 
carry a message to even the most primi- 
tive tribes where wording or anything 
but their own language would not be 
understood. Thousands and thousands 
of years ago men wrote with pictures; as 
in the days of the hieroglyphics, which 
developed from man’s first efforts to 
express himself. We are realizing at 
present the great part that pictures and 
designing can play in advertising. 

To advertise or deliver a message to 
those who pass, it is important that the 
advertisement should take up the least 
amount of the reader’s time. To give 
an advertisement this quality, there is 
no better medium than that used by the 
successful poster artist. This method 
bases its success on simplicity of both 
wording and pictures. 


It is a good investment to pay for 
good illustrations, rather than to use an 
advertisement no pictures 
design, but with a lot of reading matter. 
Such an “ad” will hold only the atten- 
tion of the particular individual who is 
especially interested in the subject, and 
will not appeal to him who passes. 

Many of us are too busy with our 
own particular duties to stop for any 
length of time with a subject that may 
not concern us. 


with or 


If it is expressed to us 
as we pass, we will get the message, but 
if it is just a large mass of words we pass 
on, and possibly miss something we 
would be glad to know. 

A picture is sometimes used which 
contains a different idea from that in- 
tended to advertised. This 
directs the attention. For instance, 
Figure 1 is an example which, according 
to the reading matter, advertised shoes. 
To the observer it would seem that the 
subject advertised was sporting goods. 

Then, too, subjects have different 
characters with which different methods 
of handling art work can be correlated. 
For instance, if the picture of the subject 
should be of a heavy nature, with a few 
large, dark surfaces, the necessary word- 
ing should be designed so as to appear 
heavy enough to relate itself to the 
subject. In this case, a simple block 
letter or a heavy-faced Roman letter 
would be good. See Figure 2. 

Texture, too, can be taken into con- 
sideration. 


be mis- 


The material may be metal 
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which is shiny, smooth, or rough; or 


it may be wood, soft or hard. It may 
be cloth of a heavy or fluffy character, 
wool, cotton, velvet, satin, silk or fur. 

These qualities should be considered 
of advantage by the artist in solving the 
method he will use in designing the 
advertisement. For take 
Figure 3. The overcoat has a texture 
which is expressive of softness, comfort, 
and warmth, and the tone value of the 
picture as a whole is medium. There- 
fore, the letters have no hard corners. 
They have been rounded off and the 
body of the leading words is of a medium 
tone value and expressive of a soft 
texture. 

If the ‘‘ad”’ is of something of a fine 
or delicate nature, such as stationery, 
silks, laces, or jewelry, the wording may 
be a little more fanciful, but sparingly 
so. See Figure 4. 

Ornament expressed by the letter 
itself is often carried to a point where it 
detracts from the whole “ad” and is 
also illegible. 

A style of letters similar to script is 
one of the types that will harmonize 
with delicate subjects. 

A good all-around alphabet is that 
composed of Roman letters as it can be 
modified to suit any subject. The 
Roman letters can be made to express 
solidity, weight, texture, delicacy, and 
various other treatments. 

Advertisements are. not limited to 
articles of manufacture, as we have so 
far mentioned, but can be used in many 
other phases of life. Posters are used to 
announce the coming of some event or 
to promote some great work or idea, 
such as announcements of commemora- 
tions, lectures, exhibitions, shows, cele- 


instance, 


brations, sales, and opening of tracts of 


land by real estate companies. The 
production of these posters should be 
based on the same principles that 


govern ‘‘ads’’ of articles. A poster is 
generally during a 
moment and should be the essence of 
simplicity and effectiveness. 


Originally, when an important notice 


viewed passing 


was placed to be seen by the passerby, 
it was tacked to a post in a suitable 
locality, the 
derived from post. 
When we speak of attraction caused 


hence name “poster,” 


by the use of pictures, we mean a 
favorable appeal to the readers. This 
naturally means that considerable de- 
pends on the picture being well made. 

A good method of technique used by 
the artist will do a great deal towards 
causing a pleasant reaction. A poor 
drawing or poorly made picture will 
attract attention, but it will give an 
unpleasant effect. A good “ad” will 
not incorporate that kind of attraction 
in its make-up. 

A good ‘‘ad,” therefore, should con- 
tain the minimum amount of necessary 
words associated with a pleasant picture 
or design in order to carry its message 
successfully. 

When the time comes that 
our advertisements are simpler combina- 
tions of these two units, picture and 
words, there will be more profitable re- 
sults reaped for the advertiser and more 
good looking magazines and billboards 
for the public. 

Teachers can all help in this worthy 
cause by pinning examples of good 
advertisements on the board occasional- 
ly for our coming artists to study and 


discuss. 


most of 
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Perspective and Advertising Art 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


oe art or commercial 
art is receiving considerable atten- 
the hands of 
teachers everywhere, largely because of 
certain factor. This factor is 
nothing more nor less than the fact that 
commercial art appears to be one of the 
most certain ways of making money in 
art because advertisers are willing to pay 
out money for publicity that will return 
more money into their hands. And as 
experience has proven that the best 


tion nowadays at art 


one 


publicity is good pictorial display, the 
artist who knows best how to do said 
pictorial work, and who can make the 
prospective purchaser’s mouth water 
the most for Sun-Crimped Prunes, or 
want to own the Blue Dragonfly Run- 
about the hardest—is the artist who 
makes the money. 

Therefore there is one grand rush for 
the poster class or the advertising art 
class because that looks like the easiest 
money. The drawing class has only a 
small and the teacher is 
thinking of eliminating the perspective 
problems because the students don’t 


enrollment 


seem keen over solving converging lines, 
and the Point of Sight is not so popular 
as it used to be. 

Make it appear that the pretty 
cottage can be secured for nothing down 
and next to nothing payments every 
month, and many home- 
seekers. Make it appear that So-and- 
So automobile will run thirty miles per 
gasoline gallon and abstains from oil 
consumption, and you have a temporary 


you have 
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group of auto fans. But the bubble 
bursts and there is reaction and dis- 
appointment because you cannot “fool 
all the people all the time.’’ 
with the art department in any school. 
Hold up the dollar mark as the stan- 
dard of achievement; listen to the princi- 
pal who says, “Can they make any 
money out of that art?’’; and you may 
have a short-lived popularity that lasts 
only as long as no student tries to apply 
his “short-cut” training to actual out- 
in-the-world demands. 


Just so 


Face the situation squarely and be 


honest with your class. Let them know 


that the successful cartoonist or the 
noted illustrator or the high-salaried 
poster artist, has not jumped into 


prominence overnight, but that his few 
hours’ production now brings him large 
returns because of many previous hours 

yes, years—of strenuous and system- 
atic preparation. Like Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ remark to the noble patron who 
remonstrated against his price for the 
portrait because it was painted in a few 
hours, and who said, “‘ Madame, it took 
me forty years to paint your portrait,’ 
so we must realize that success does not 
always reveal the years of previous 
preparation. 

Your class in Poster Work, or Illus- 
trating, or Advertising Art will be a 
stronger and better class if it founds its 
problems on drawing; and who can 
draw without perspective? A student 
proudly exhibited his drawing to me a 
short time ago and asked my opinion. 
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When I questioned the perspective in 
the automobile, he said, ‘‘ Perspective in 
I thought perspective 
went with houses and streets.”’ I told 
him that perspective was in everything, 
that you could not draw a cow without 
to his 


an automobile? 


perspective, and in 
laugh, I took him into the gallery and 
proved that a cow by Dupré and a flock 
of sheep by Millet certainly recognized 
perspective. 


response 


Every month’s magazines reveal il- 
lustrations and advertising designs that 
are faulty in perspective. One can see 
where the artist has fumbled and tripped 
over some point in perspective. Like 
the artist who always painted figures 
with their hands in their pockets be- 
cause he couldn’t 
illustrators cloud up the background 
where their perspective should be; or if a 


do hands, so some 


gable or a house has ‘“‘stumped”’ them, 
they plant a lot of foliage all over it. 
These artists simply never get to their 
highest hopes because they have always 
thought of perspective as a mechanical, 
laborious study. To the contrary, the 
subject is one of great interest and can 
be presented by the usual teacher with 
all the fascination of a game. It is a 
science that gives surety to draughts- 
manship; without it, artists are only 
half artists. No student is capable of 
executing an illustration or advertising 
design without a fair knowledge of its 
working laws. Often we find painters 
who have little respect for it. They 
paint entirely by merely copying what 
is before them, and if perchance they go 
wrong, they do not know how to check 
up. One artist recently stated to me 
that a course of perspective in an art 
school was unnecessary, that he could 
show anyone all there was to perspective 
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in five minutes. He little knew that his 
looked it that it 
impossible perspective that prevented 
his paintings from passing the exhibition 
jury. 

Perspective and Advertising Art: the 
Whether 
it be the drawing of the simple bowl of 
fruit, the carton tooth 
paste, the automobile as it passes the 


work and was his 


one must precede the other. 
container of 


corner, the receding lines of the ocean 
liner, or the receding lines of the poster 
When 
the 
reader from the printed page, when the 


girl’s shoe—it is all perspective. 


the hand is pointed directly at 


leap of the foot-ball hero portrays one 
foot much smaller than the other, when 
the turned head or the cheek leaves one 
eye half as large as its mate, we call it 
“foreshortening.’’ In other words, it’s 
just plain perspective. 
the ides 
straight lines. 


Let us forget 
that perspective affects only 

It does not, but affects 
that our 
It is easier, of course, to trace 


every form comes within 
vision. 
its result on straight forms, and in our 
should take 
advantage of this fact and reduce curved 
forms to block 


Difficult ‘“‘foreshortenings’’ or converg- 


teaching we therefore 


straight or forms. 
ences can in this way be easily solved 
and perspective much simplified. 
Discourage the student from selecting 
views of objects that enter into his 
that 
straight-on view of a subject or an 
alignment that shows no perspective is 
uninteresting. Also acute 
pective is not desirable. The group of 
books, or the house that recedes almost 


subject are uninteresting. A 


too pers- 


within the pictorial space is not good. 
No one holds a typewriter within three 
inches of his nose when he looks at it, 


but often a student will draw it that 
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THE CORRECT PERSPECTIVE VIEW HAS MUCH TO DO WITH THE SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 
OF THE GOODS SHOWN IN THE ADVERTISEMENT. THERE IS ALWAYS A BEST SELLING VIEW 
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way. Neither should an object be 
pictured in seldom seen positions. A 
typewriter or any object to be 
played in advertising space should not 
be drawn as if viewed on a high shelf or 
if generally kept on the floor. 

You can see that perspective plays an 
important part in conveying to the 
reader that subtle something which 
creates a friendly desire rather than 
aloofness on the part of the reader. 
Queer perspective will create a queer 
observation. A flaw in receding lines 
will create the effect of defective goods; 
wrong position will create strangeness; 
correct elevation will relate the object 
as a necessary part of man’s environ- 
ment, and therefore ownership is stimu- 
lated—a desirable object of successful 
advertising. 

Preliminary to the poster problem, 
have the class determine the perspective 


dis- 


that enters into their objects and by 
objects I mean the many articles of 
utility that surround us everywhere. 
Nine-tenths of high school students 
think that a poster means a pretty girl 
drawing with a hat that permits but one 
eye to show and shoes that could only 
accommodate one toe. If we can get 
away from the pretty girl as a poster 
idea, there will be some hope for adver- 
tising art. There was a time in Ameri- 
an magazine much to the 
amusement of European artists, when 
the pretty “He and She” was the only 
accepted motif. Thank goodness that 
editors now see possibilities in the rest 
of nature as desirable cover decorations, 
and the teacher is a wise teacher who 
guides her students to think of individ- 
ual (not queer) ideas and who encourages 
perspective as a preparation to Adver- 
tising Art. 


covers, 
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83 MAY BASKETS x2 





SOME GOOD IDEAS FOR YOUR MAY BASKET DESIGNS. THESE WILL LOOK WELL IN OPAQUE COLORS 
OR CUT PAPER. DESIGNED BY SARA E. CAHOON, ART INSTRUCTOR IN FOREST PARK JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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An Auto Dealer’s Used-Car Sale 


FELIX J. 


N EVERY city, town and village, the 

big Anglo-Saxon world ’round about, 
thanks to the painstaking efforts of 
countless armies of highly-skilled and 
conscientious drawing-teachers, there 
are boys and girls who can draw! 

Away back, in primordial beginnings, 
Father Paleolith and the good wife of 
the 
tographs on the palisades with chips of 


Cave Man enjoyed tracing pic- 
stone and, doubtless, drawing sketches 
in the shifting sands. 
This love of drawing,—of portraying, 
has come down steadily in the race, 
ever since and rare, indeed, is the girl 
or the boy who doesn’t love to draw. 
Loving to draw, to begin with, 
spurred to best efforts by some simple 
prize, large to childish eyes alone,—it 
is little short of amazing what the boys 
and the girls of this day and age will not 
deliberately plan and execute at times! 
Out of which there comes, from a 
notably successful used-car sale in the 
American Mid-West not so long ago, 
a very, very suggestion 
for the drawing teacher who would 


worthwhile 
bring fresh inspiration to his class- 
room; and, again, to the automobile 
house in city or at country cross-road 
who believes that it pays to advertise,- 
used-car sales above all. 

This the part of the 
teacher, if it is he who must take the 
initiative, in dropping in on the publicity 
of the ‘round 
about, outlining to each, in turn, the 


consists, on 


managers auto-dealers 
project, much as follows, and finally con- 
vincing some one of these dealers to try 
out the simple plan. 
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On the part of the auto-dealer reading 
this page and wishing to inaugurate such 
an advertising “campaign,’’ it needs 
little more than a circular letter to each 
of the nearby schools’ proper authorities, 
announcing a contest as hereinafter, 
and then sending some one to broadcast 
cheaply-printed, simply-worded adver- 
tisements among the children, as they 
troop out the gates at the close of school. 

The auto-dealer, in short, is offering 
a first prize of five dollars,—a 
third of 
and nine prizes of a 


prizes, 


second of four,—a three,—a 


fourth of two, 
dollar each,—for the best posters sub- 
mitted by any boy or girl studying in 
any of the neighboring public, private or 
parochial schools. 

All posters drawn will be used some- 
where about the windows of the dealer’s 
show-rooms; all will be placed some- 
where where they can be seen by all 
passers stopping to mark the display. 

All posters may wear the names and 
addresses of their young artists. 

All posters will be returned after the 
sale in question. 

Every young artist may submit as 
many posters as he likes. 

Only, 
time with utterly impossible child’s 


in order to prevent waste of 
play,—every poster sent in must bear 
the endorsement as worth the entering, 
by a child of the age given on the poster, 
by the drawing-teacher of his school. 
The sale of cars to be so advertised is 
to open on and then the date of this. 
All posters must be in the hands of the 
judges by -, and this date not too 
far hence; lest the child artists first defer 
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their work, then find the interest 
flagged. 

Let the boys and the girls alone, 
after this, for exercising their ingenuity 
on the posters! 

Let them alone for asking father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, the friends who 
eall, for criticism of their work and 
suggestions. 

Let them alone, in other words, to 
advertise the contest, and thereby to 
bring the name of the concern holding 
the same to everyone each boy and girl 
may chance to know! Let them alone, 
to advertise that concern,—to project 
its names and its wares into the minds of 
all their audience,—as the publicity 
managers of the given auto-house could 
never hope to do otherwise! 

Rare, indeed, is the advertising mana- 
ger who can lay claim to a tithe of the 
publicity obtained by an investment of 
many times the money represented by 
the prizes which results squarely from a 
contest of the sort suggested here. 

Rare, too, the drawing-teacher who 
can whet his pupils’ enthusiasm to the 
white heat that a contest of this sort,- 
with its pledges of publicity to efforts, 
and its prizes,—arouses in the mind of 
every child at all concerned! 

Nor is the gain to the dealer supply- 
ing these prizes to come from the ad- 
vertising given by the boys and girls 
alone. 

Motor-car dealers, the world about, 
are convinced that few things help any 
better toward quick results at a used- 
car sale than a liberal sprinkling of most 
varied posters and streamers everywhere 
across the windows and the doors to the 
given store. 

Thus, down Cincinnati way, not so 
very long since, the house of Welbon 
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sold twenty-five cars in a single sale 
announced in this wise. 

Three days before the opening of the 
sale the company made its usual an- 
nouncement of the bargains in the local 
papers; running an advertisement three 
columns across by six inches “down,”’ 
in each. Such 
striking, always; but it is no different 
from what endlessly many other Mid- 


an advertisement is 


Western dealers run at such times. 
Only, late the night before the open- 
ing of the sale, the Welbon’s window- 
trimmers slipped out and gummed to 
the 
streamers, posters, long, narrow strips 


the big windows of sales-room, 
of background material, on which was 
placed the messages of one sort or 
another which they wished to have pro- 
claimed from the window there. 

Not less than seventy-five of these 
streamers which were the only form of 
poster available to their artists in the 
short time between arranging to hold 
the sale and the hour when the cards 
must be mounted in the windows, were 
gummed to the glass, before the firm’s 
window trimmers left for their homes 
that night. 

Message upon message was _ pro- 
claimed thus, where all who should pass 
the store might see and heed. 

USED-CAR SALE! 
and: 
QUALITY USED-CAR AT HONEST 
PRICES 
and, again: 
PRICES SLASHED! 
were among the most telling and suc- 
cinct of these. 

With the dawn, folk travelling the 
streets intersecting at the Welbon corner 
had their attention taken by the novel 
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AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED AND CUT FROM COLORED PAPER BY CHILDREN IN THE 
GRADES. NOTE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SIMPLE FLAT COMPOSITIONS. THE ORIGINALS WERE 
DONE IN RICH COLOR COMBINATIONS 
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picture presented there,—the big, im- 
maculate windows of the automobile 
emporium, criss-crossed, much like the 
cheek and the brow of a man come from 
the surgeons after a duel royal, just 
everywise! 

Catching such first glimpses of this, 
the good folk drew nearer to obtain a 
better and closer view. 

Approaching thus, they read the 
message. Instinctively, their memories 
absorbed the message given. Almost 
unconsciously, as they went about their 
several ways through the day they told 
of the unique sight they had seen at 
Welbon’s, and then proceeded to speed 
the same message on. 

Still again, stopping to review, to 
inspect these show windows, these first- 
comers attracted other passers in turn. 
These, too, would know what had at- 
tracted the crowds there, so they de- 
toured for an inspection in turn. These 
newcomer groups attracted other groups; 
those, then, brought still other groups; 
so the tale might be continued all the 
long day ‘long. 

The folk in those groups, again, de- 
parting, told the story of the curious 
window-arrangement, the display of 
‘ars in the store behind this, broadcast. 
Thereby they, too, sent others to see in 
turn. These set still other folk to 
telling many others, thus the message 
sped on and on. 

In short, the signs in the windows 
brought their message to an audience 
whose size no man dares to estimate. 

This speeding such word, it hardly 
needs to be said, paid the auto-house, 
splendidly! 

Cars worth $2600 when new were put 


upon sale here. A reduction of forty- 


five per cent from the original selling- 
price was made where such cars had been 
used one year. A reduction of from 
fifty to fifty-eight per cent was made with 
cars two years old. Cheap cars, as a 
result of this and other porportionate 
discounts, could be had for as low as 
eighty-five dollars there. 

Even at such rates, the sale paid the 
dealer. 

It disposed of the old cars, taken in 
trade or otherwise. It 
floor space for 


cleared the 
newcomers. It gave 
him the much desired quick turnover of 
money involved. It brought new cus- 
tomers, every one of whom would, very 
probably, one day come for a new car. 

And it cost—? 

The newspaper advertisements used 
the space the house contracts for,—to 
be used daily, the year round—so this 
space was already to hand. The actual 
mechanics of the signs in the windows, 
paper, gum, similar incidentals, made 
a pittance not worth the mentioning 
here. There was, of course, the fee to 
the artists for the arrangement—the 
very choice—of the words on the cards. 
Auto dealers about to copy the plan will 
find that it pays to be extra liberal here. 
Window trimmers, arranging the fin- 
ished work upon the windows, are al- 
ready upon salary the year round. 
Other expenses there were none. 

Wherefore, to repeat 
it has paid 
paid so very ‘big,’’in fact, as Mr. Eddy, 


in conclusion, 
paid beyond measure 


in charge of the unique project put it, as 
he told of it anew the other evening, that 
they expect to repeat it, with varied and 
unique improvisations as specific oc- 
casions offer, again and again, and still 
again! 
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Interesting adaptations and variations following the 
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MOST CHILDREN LIKE TO DRAW AUTOMOBILES. THEY 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT HOW TO DO THIS EASILY AND CORRECTLY 
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THE COVER AND FIRST PAGE OF A RIDDLE BOOK MADE BY A GRADE PUPIL. THIS WAS AN INTER- 
ESTING PROJECT USED BY MRS. A. V. STRICKLAND, MOORESTOWN, N. J. AND FORMED A GOOD PROBLEM 
IN LETTERING, DRAWING AND BOOK CONSTRUCTION 
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The High School Sign Shop 


MRS. O. T. 


HREE years ago Art was one of the 
most unpopular subjects in our 
High School. It un- 
necessary, a luxury, and a waste of time. 
The few pupils who had the courage to 
take Art were ridiculed for doing so. 
It was found that the only way to 
make Art 
practical and prove that it is useful. It 
was to be made more generally accepted 
by utilizing the growth of Commercial 
Art and showing how indispensable this 
line of work has 
business. 


considered 


was 


popular was to make it 


become to modern 


So the “High School Sign Shop” was 


established. All art students became 
members, or rather, workers in this 
shop. They were first given a thorough 


drill in lettering, advertising, designing, 
illustration, ete. 

Posters were made for High School 
plays and entertainments. 
placed in halls and 
windows. On each 
“High School Sign Shop,” 
interest in Art was awakened by this 
display. 
notice the work, speak of it, and to feel 


These were 
downtown 
the 

and much 


store 


were words 


Pupils and others began to 


curiosity and admiration for the work. 
Many joined the Art Department, and 
soon the “Sign Shop” was filled at all 
hours of the day by students spending 
their vacant periods, perfecting them- 
the 
great improvement took place, both in 
the work and in the attitude of the 
entire student body towards Art. 


selves in work. Consequently a 


BUCKNER 


With this growth in popularity came 
a corresponding widening of scope in this 
publicity campaign. The “Sign Shop” 
now did all the advertising for school 
activities, whether in Grades, High 
School, or Parent Teachers’ Association 


meetings and entertainments. But the 


time had come to branch out. So 
orders were obtained for show ecards, 
place cards, posters, all forms of 


decorations, advertisements, etc. This 
work was on a regular commercial basis, 
the money going to the school. 

Pen ink and other black and 
white drawings were made for cuts for 


and 


newspapers, magazines, film ads, ete. 
All of these were regular orders, and the 
pupils felt that, while they were being 
taught the principles of design, lettering, 
composition, and color combinations, 
their work was a practical help in 
business, and, if continued, would give 
them the means of earning a living, 
later on. This created a vital interest 
in Art. 

Although the entire Art Department 
comprises the ‘ High School Sign Shop,” 
in order to fill commissions more per- 
fectly, a complete training is given in all 
Art. 
this training because much of it is used, 


lines of Pupils are anxious for 
commercially, at once. 

Orders are taken care of usually by 
one or two classes. Sometimes, if it is a 
very large order, it takes the entire 
department to fill it. Special orders are 
filled by individual students especially 
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SOME OF THE 
POSTERS MADE IN THE 
SIGN SHOP 
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THEATRE 





SOME OF THE WORK DONE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL SIGN SHOP BY 
STUDENTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. BUCKNER, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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talented in certain lines of work. As 
for instance: When a local club wanted 
a series of semi-comic posters for their 
weekly luncheons to arouse interest in a 
civie reform, with a 
special talent for cartoons were chosen 
to make the illustrations. When for a 
Woman’s Club Banquet, eight dozen 
place cards with dainty floral designs 
were ordered, girls who excel in this 
style of work painted the design. When 
unusually good lettering is required, the 
order is filled by students who specialize 
in lettering. 

Some of the filled by the 
“Sign Shop” follows: stage 
settings for High School and other 
plays; ‘“‘properties’ for May Fete; 
placards, and large signs for P. T. A. 
meetings; decorations for 
movie theatre, opera house; decora- 
tions for University Fraternity Ball; 
decorations for 
shops; several 


Y. W.C. A. 


several boys 


orders 


are as 


lobby 


Spring Opening in 
sets of posters for 


and Y. M.C. A.; 


decora- 


MAN MUST WORK. 


OOO J ( ( 1OOOOOooOoN0OH 


SUN. 


MAY 


THAT IS AS CERTAIN AS THE 
BUT HE MAY WORK GRUDGINGLY; OR HE MAY 
WORK GRATEFULLY; HE MAY WORK AS A MAN OR HE 
WORK AS A MACHINE. HE CANNOT ALWAYS 
CHOOSE HIS WORK, BUT HE CAN DO IT IN A GENEROUS 
TEMPER, AND WITH AN UPLOOKING HEART. 
IS NO WORK SO IMPASSIVE THAT HE MAY NOTBREATHE 
A SOUL INTO IT; THERE IS NO WORK SO DULL THAT 
HE MAY NOT ENLIVEN IT. 


tions and lettering on floats in Armistice 
Day parade; lettering on drum for 
High School Band; posters for lodges, 
clubs, and all school entertainments; 
place cards for banquets, dinners, etc.; 
newspaper and film advertisements. 

A very interesting branch of our Sign 
Shop is making a special study of color 
values and harmonies with a view to 
costume designing, interior decoration, 
ete. This work is continued in special 
departments for costume design and 
interior and carried out 
practically in the Home Economies and 
other Vocational Departments. 
take 
batik work, and other hand work. 


decoration 


They 
also orders for Oriental beads, 

As a result of the “Sign Shop”’ idea, 
the enrollment, interest, and popularity 
of Art This 


proves that Art can advance from being 


has steadily increased. 


the least important to one of the leading 
subjects in the school, by becoming, 
first of all, useful and practical. 
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100 JOOOOOOOOOO00r 
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School Publicity 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 


DVERTISING plays a most im- 


portant rédle in our present day 


business world. The running of a 
school system is a business. Tax- 
payers are the investors. School 


officers, supervisors and teachers are 
responsible for its management. The 
public constitutes our body of patrons. 
Do we definitely aim to keep our patrons 
the taxpayers, satisfied with their in- 
vestments in health, intelligence, and 
character in our coming American 
citizenry by rendering constant reports 
on our progress? Are we ever striving 
to convince our patrons, the public, 
that they are getting value received? 
Certainly the business man considers it 
is worth large sums to employ experts 
to advertise, to command the confi- 
dence of his patrons. The progress 
of our schools, which constitutes the 
foundation of our national life, depends 
upon the financial and moral backing of 
voters, taxpayers, and parents. Busi- 
ness efficiency, then, most surely de- 
mands that schools maintain through 
departmental and general organization a 
systematic method of publicity. 

One means to this end is the “ High 
Spot Survey.”” This comprises a 
picturization in published form of the 
progressive features of a school system 
which every one connected with it 
should want to know. Such a booklet, 
when sent abroad, establishes a whole- 
some reputation for the city which thus 
makes known its best educational pro- 
cedure. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, is one of the 


cities which has recently issued such a 
survey. 
an organized effort on the part of the 
Teachers’ Club of the city supported by 
every department of the system. The 
form is like that of a railroad folder. 
The cover is designed to attract atten- 
tion. 


The project was the result of 


The photographs were taken by 
means of a large camera owned by the 
schools. The captions under each picture 
are brief, interesting, and to the point. 
Anumber of cuts illustrating work in the 
department of art and industrial arts 
are shown herewith. A few descriptions 
more detailed than the survey contains, 


are furnished below to THE ScHOOL 
Arts’ readers. 
Mrs. Vanetta Bissell, under whose 


direction the five-foot toy bedroom was 
created, writes of the project: ‘The 
boys of the sixth grade descended upon 
the manual training man and behold, 
after several weeks, they appeared with 
broad grins upon their faces and master- 
pieces in their hands—of these the 
greatest were twin beds, dressing tables, 
and The most 
workers had the the honor of having 
their pieces of furniture selected for the 
bedroom. Two of the boys painted the 
walls a soft gray, trim, floor, and furni- 
ture a darker gray. A committee of 
girls painted small, gay designs upon 
“ach article. Under the fingers of the 
girls, as they sang, developed 
colored ‘“‘sun fast’’ draperies for the 
French doors, rose and white mattresses 
and comforters, and beautifully hem- 
stitched sheets. Table runner and bed- 


chiffoniers. accurate 


rose 
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THE SPEAKER IN THIS ART CLASS HAS GIVEN TWO PUBLIC 
LANTERN TALKS ON ‘‘GOOD TASTE IN CHRISTMAS CARDS.” 





A DRAMATIZATION OF MILLET’S 
“FEEDING HER BIRDS” BY 
CHILDREN IN THE ART CLASS 














DRESSES AND NEEDLEWORK DESIGNED IN ART CLASSES 
AND COMPLETED IN SEWING AND MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS. 





—SENEKAS Der 
BRYANT “PAPE 
& ¢ 





COVER DESIGN USED ON THE 
BOOKLET “ HIGH SPOT SURVEY” 
A TRIP TO THE PAPER MILLS. THIS FIFTH GRADE ART CLASS ISSUED BY THE SCHOOLS OF 
HAS BEEN TAKING NOTES ON KALAMAZOO’S FAMOUS INDUSTRY KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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side cushions were decorated with darning 
stitch. Bedspread and bolster covers 
were made of unbleached muslin dyed a 
soft peach tint. Capable, small fingers 
embroidered on them half wreaths of 
forget-me-nots in pastel shades. The 
boys shared in the joys of rug weaving, 
making the large one of gray, bordered 
with rose and green. The floor lamp 
bearing a parchment shade was con- 
nected with a small battery and shed a 
soft glow over all.” 

The use for art instruction of the 
lantern which reflects postcard views 
upon a screen is described by Miss Etta 
Exner, who directed the development of 
the “Little Series”: ‘‘The 
seventh and eighth grade art classes, 
under the subject of shelter, were taking 
up the study of interior and exterior 
decoration, gardening and civic beauty. 
From a long list of sub-topics each 
pupil chose one upon which to prepare a 
set of slides for the lantern. The slides 
consisted mainly of magazine illustra- 
tions which were mounted in class on 
manila tag paper of postcard size. 
Some were kodak pictures taken by the 
pupils for the purpose. Valuable read- 
ing found with the illustrations, books 
from the library, and other sources, 
furnished subject matter for the pupil’s 
little lecture which would later accom- 
pany his series of slides. There was 
much helping of one another with 
material. Each pupil arranged his 
talkand his slides in the proper sequence. 
Each card was numbered and a paper 
‘file’ was made and labeled to contain 
his set. The sets thus indexed were 
stored in a filing case ready for use. 
Some of the boys enjoyed having entire 
responsibility of running the lantern and 
arranging the curtains for the lectures, 


Lecture 


which now occupied the class time 
When possible, pupils from other classes 
were invited to This fur- 
nished a larger audience and inspired 
the pupils to do their The 
correlation of practical art study with 
English composition and public speaking 
proved of great value.”’ 

Modern schoolroom decoration and 
equipment are illustrated herein from a 
senior high department. 
The window hangings are of beautifully 
patterned Terry cloth. The walls are 
decorated with a soft texture of warm 
gray. Ample panels of cork matting 
for exhibits are tinted a darker tone of 
the same color. A large color wheel for 
class work is shown. 


come in. 


best. 


school art 


A demonstration 
board hung against the blackboard, for 
the teacher’s use in demonstration on 
large paper, is visible. The cabinet 
containsabout five thousand illustrations 
mounted and indexed for use in art 
instruction. 

The High Spot Survey is only one 
medium for keeping the public posted on 
school progress; the local newspaper is a 
valuable agency. During two winters, 
the Gazette gave liberal 
space in Sunday editions for a public 
school page. 


Kalamazoo 


Each school department 
took a turn in editing it. The articles 
were practically all written by pupils on 
the various “high spots” of the system. 
The down-town exhibition is another 
means for compelling the interest of 
business people. A style show was one 
of several demonstrations given before 
numerous business clubs. Store win- 
dows are loaned, even offered, for ex- 
hibits of school art and industrial arts. 
“Parents’ Night”’ is also an interesting 
feature to bring the public to the school 
to see school work in actual operation. 
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A COLLECTION OF MODERN ADVERTISING DESIGNS. THOSE AT THE UPPER LEFT ARE LETTERHEAD 

DESIGNS. SEVERAL POSTCARD DESIGNS AND THREE GOOD POSTERS ARE ALSO SHOWN. MOST OF 

OUR BEST ADVERTISING ART WORK IS DONE IN THE FLAT SIMPLE TONES, DEPENDING UPON GOOD 

SPOTTING AND COLOR FOR ITS ATTRACTION. THESE DRAWINGS WERE MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOLS 
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The Monogram 


M. JANIE LAUNT 


WO questions one might ask if 

interested in the monogram are: 
What is a monogram? and when did the 
monogram come into use? 

A monogram is a character composed 
of two or more letters, making an 
emblem or unit of design used to dis- 
tinguish the property of one individual 
from that of another. This character 
should be beautiful, for it serves as a dec- 
oration as well as a mark of possession. 

The history of the monogram is very 
interesting, but for our purpose we shall 
give only a brief account of its early use. 

The monogram appeared first on 
Greek coins, medals, and seals, and on 
numerous coins of Macedonia and 
Sicily. The names of states and cities 
were expressed in monogram. The 
coins of many a Roman family bore a 
distinguishing mark. The Chi Rho 
monogram, familiar to us in all ecclesias- 
tical decoration, had its origin with the 
early catacombs. This mark was used 
by Constantine on his coins. Artists 
and craftsmen throughout the ages have 
had their individual devices for marking 
the work of their hands. This custom 
has continued until today many people 
have a carefully planned monogram for 
their personal use. 

The perfect monogram should read 
easily and be simple in design. Ex- 
cessive ornamentation is the sign of the 
amateur. The important letter—the 
last in the personal initials—should be 
the dominant one in both position and 
size. This letter may occur last or in 


the middle of the cipher, if in the latter 
position the size or value is emphaszied 
and if the superimposed form reads from 
top to bottom. Here the bottom or last 
letter is usually largest or strongest in 
value. 

Example 1 would read 8 H O, for all 
the letters are of equal importance in 
relation to each other, and so they read 
from left to right. 

Example 2 would read G8 T because 
T not only holds the center of interest 
in respect to position, but it also has the 
greatest emphasis in value of any letter 
in the combination. 

Example 3 would read SE J, as J is 
the last in the combination, reading from 
left to right, and is also emphasized by a 
greater mass of dark. 

In Example 4, we have the super- 
imposed form, T M. 

Any letter but the last may be 
reversed to make a balanced unit, as 
shown by Exampie 5, C C G. 

The material on which the monogram 
is to be placed will influence the style of 
letter to a great extent, especially the 
amount of ornamentation. A mono- 
gram painted on china, for instance, 
could carry more decoration than an 
emblem to be embroidered on heavy 
linen. 

After material, the next consideration 
in planning a problem is the space in 
which the design is to appear. If the 
monogram is to be enclosed in a geo- 
metric form, it must be adapted to fill 
the desired space, or if a free ornament 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF MONOGRAMS SENT IN BY MISS M. JANIE LAUNT, EXPLAINING THE CHARACTERIS- 

TICS NECESSARY TO A SUCCESSFUL DESIGN. ADVERTISING ARTISTS FIND CONSIDERABLE USE FOR 

THE ABILITY TO DESIGN MONOGRAMS FOR SUCH PLACES AS BUSINESS STATIONERY, TRADE MARKS, 
SIGNS AND AUTOMOBILES 
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is to be used, its proportions must be 
designed to suit the area to be occupied 
as is shown by Examples 6, 7, and 8. 

If dignity is desired in a monogram, a 
form of Roman letter could be used 
(Example 9). Uncial letters, having 
more variation may suggest more grace- 
ful combinations (Example 10). If old 
English forms are used, they should be 
greatly simplified, as those letters in 
themselves are too complicated to make 
pleasing combinations (Example 11). 
Various forms of script are easiest to 
combine because of the flowing curves 
yet these lack the character of other 
forms of letters (Example 12). Modern 
letters, that is variations of the set 
styles of letters, prove most pleasing for 
modern use (Example 13). 

In any monogram, each letter must 


belong to the same type; a mixture of 
different styles of lettering in the same 
design is not permissible. There may 
be the greatest freedom from the most 
rigid geometric adaptation (Example 
14) to the mere suggestion of letter 
forms (Example 15), according to the 
purpose for which the design is to be 
used. In each case, the unit should be 
a balanced one, either like-sided or 
having apparent balance (Examples 16, 
17, and 18). 

As the trade mark of the business 
house is the stamp of its individual 
production, so the modern monogram or 
letter shows the individuality of its 
possessor. Above all, it should be 
distinctive. It gives the individual 
touch to your possessions that no other 
decoration can give. 


They Also Believe in Signs 


OSSIBLY you have dicovered that 

if your family is not averse to giving 
food to a hungry wayfarer, you are 
visited frequently by such men, while 
your next door neighbor may never be 
visited. Why is it? 

Jeff Davis, ‘King of Hoboes” and 
international president of the ‘‘Hoboes’ 
Society” has compiled the set of sym- 
bols seen on the opposite page. While 
the average person may not notice the 
signs, they are written on his fence, 
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gatepost or even his doorstep. To the 
knights of the road they stand out as 
blazing letters. Water-tanks, railway 
bridges, stations and roadside fences 
bear the glad tidings and the wise 
wanderer always heeds them. 

If you have an influx of these visitors, 
look at your gate or fence post. You 
may discover one of our modern hiero- 
glyphics, and decide that the ancient 
Egyptians were not so old-fashioned 
after all. 
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Hostile town - bulls (police) . 
eyes open 


an 
Slow burg- “bulls’ asleep . 
Dry town- inverted dipper. 
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Many blind pigs-dipper up. 
Many handouts -station sign 


Good for Fy gale sign 
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Dog sign-four legs and tail 


Woodpile- meal if you chop 


enough 
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Give money here- the circles 
denote coins 


sit 
Jail- go there for bed 
G 

Cheap town - poor wages,etc. 
L3 

Good bulls-treat hobo right 

Six months jail - here 
ozo) 

Hostile cops- police bracelets 


Good restaurant - feed for 


dish washing 


Mission - good for feed and 
“flop” (bed) 








DIAGRAM. 


THE AGE OF HIEROGLYPHICS HAS BY NO MEANS GONE BY, AS IS EVIDENCED BY THIS AUTHENTIC 
PICTURES USED AS STORY SYMBOLS WILL ALWAYS BE USED BY MEN TO CONVEY MESSAGES 


OR ADVERTISE THEIR PRODUCTS 
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Advertising Pays 


VERNET JOHNSON 


O HOLD a school art exhibit and to 

have only a small attendance is one 
of the most discouraging culminations of 
a successful school year. ‘‘ How to get 
folks interested enough to come”’ is 
always the problem. 

The exhibit itself we were sure would 
please, for we had taken an unusual 
amount of time and effort in its arrange- 
ment. We had hung the walls of two 
large rooms in the public library with 
work, arranging it according to grades, 
and in the center of the rooms we had 
placed tables of construction work. To 
make it all more decorative, we chose 
the peacock feather as our motif and 
made conventional. borders for the 
tables. We also constructed large 
black flower boxes, which were most 
effective when decorated with panels of 
grays, brilliant greens, blues and yellows, 
with the peacock feather still the basis of 
the design. Long ones filled with 
spring flowers made the fireplaces 
bright and two tall boxes at either side 
of the doorway made the entrance most 
inviting. Even the desk for registra- 
tion was not forgotten, for as each guest 
entered the hallway he was given a 
peacock quill pen with which to sign his 
name. After handling it, if the least 
bit observant, he could not fail to notice 
how all the decorations were suggested 
by this single feather. 

And we had work which we believed 
deserving of notice. So we determined 
that nothing in the way of making our 
exhibit known should be overlooked. 
We asked the papers to make mention 
of the coming exhibit; the high school 
classes made a great variety of posters, 


which we displayed in every school and 
in prominent windows down town; and 
every teacher was asked to urge her 
pupils to have their parents attend. 
But other years we had done this much 
with somewhat discouraging results. 
We knew that, especially in the first 
two grades, the pupils oftentimes did not 
give the right information at home. 
So we devised a new scheme. We set 
up type on the multigraph machine, 
which the high school possessed, and ran 
through great numbers of copies, four 
on each nine by twelve sheet of drawing 
paper. But a typed sheet does not at- 
tract much attention, and attention was 
what we wanted. They must be deco- 
rated, but we had so little time. How- 
ever, my advanced high school class 
had had much experience using lettering 
pens for rapid design work; so why not 
utilize this knowledge? We folded 
down the upper left hand corner on each 
sheet and put a simple design there, the 
spacing of the type having been planned 
in view of this. Speed and effective- 
ness were our aims and I think we 
accomplished both. In an hour and a 
half drawing period a class of twenty- 
four pupils was able to cut, fold, 
and decorate eighteen hundred invita- 
tions. 

Finding we could accomplish so much 
in such a short time, we were able to 
send to the schools enough invitations 
to send one to every family. Did it 
pay? Decidedly. We kept a register 
the three days of the exhibit which, at 
the close, had five thousand, two hun- 
dred names on it. Folks like to be 
invited personally. 
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THE SMALL SIZE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


THREE VIEWS OF THE EXHIBIT DESCRIBED BY MISS JOHNSON. 
ROOM ARRANGEMENT 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


UNITS MAKES IT IMPOSSIBLE TO SHOW MORE THAN A GENERAL IDEA OF THE 
PLANNED EXHIBIT SHOULD BE A SHINING EXAMPLE OF GOOD 
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The Use of Halftone Screens 


JOHN T. 


NE of the features that 

beginners in art work is that of the 
technical limitations of printing plates, 
or engravings, as are called. 
Professional artists all figure on the fact 
that the kind of illustration they make 
must be largely governed by the type of 
paper on which their picture will be 
eventually printed. 

Paper is a most important item with 
the printer and publisher because of its 
expense. So in the and 
cheaper magazines we find that a coarse 
grade of paper is used. If a finer grade 
were used, the papers would be forced 
to charge an exorbitant rate or suspend 
publication. In the higher grade maga- 
zines, where subscriptions cost more and 
the magazines are smaller, we find a 
more refined paper with a smooth 
finish, known as ‘‘calendared”’ stock. 

When drawing any subject that is to 
be reproduced and printed it is always 
wise to learn the kind of paper on which 
your drawing is to appear. 
for coarse paper look best if done in pen 
and ink. These should be made in 
strong, bold masses, similar to silhouette 
work. Look through any newspaper 
and you will notice that the illustrations 
or ‘“‘ads”’ that seem to be most effective 
are those done in strong masses of black 
and white. 

Oftentimes, however, it is necessary 
for various reasons to make what is 
known as a “halftone”’ for printing on 
rough paper. “Halftones” are en- 
gravings made from drawings or photo- 


confuse 


they 


newspapers 


Drawings 


LEMOS 


graphs that contain varying degrees of 
soft tones or shades, hence the name, 
” These halftones, 
viewed through a magnifying glass, are 
composed of thousands of minute dots 


“halftone. when 


or raised spots, covering the surface of 
the The printing press 
runs an inked roller over the tops of 
these dots and they, in turn, transfer 
the ink to the paper, thus making the 
printed impression. 

The found on _ halftones 
obtained by inserting a ruled glass 
“screen” between the and the 
plate when taking a photograph of the 
This screen filters the light 
rays and deposits them in little dots over 
the surface of the negative. This nega- 
tive is then printed on metal, and etched 
in acid, producing the printing plate. 

Quite a number of variations of these 
halftone screens are used by the en- 
gravers. The screens are made so that 
the lines that filter the light rays vary 
from 65 of them to the inch to 400 to the 
inch. The screens having only sixty- 
five lines to the inch naturally result in a 
coarser pattern and give an engraving 
that will print well on a rough paper. 

There is also an eighty-five line and a 
one hundred line screen. These pro- 
duce engravings adapted to a little finer 
grade of paper, such as that used in the 
cheaper magazines. Then we have the 
screen known as 133. This screen is 
well adapted to all-around work and is 
used in a large per cent of the average 
magazines and everyday printing. 


engravings. 


dots are 
lens 


drawing. 
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THE USE OF HALFTONE SCREENS 





The 133 screen will 
average type of paper and yet it gives a 
fairly detailed reproduction of the draw- 
ing or photograph. Most of the mag- 
azine illustrations you see are printed 
plates made through a 133 screen. 

Next to the 133 screen, we find the 
150, used for high grade magazine and 
catalog work. For very fine effects and 
for careful printing, we find that there 
are screens that run as high as 400 lines 
to the square inch. 


print on an 


These finer screens 
which are not often used, require a very 
high grade of printing paper and most 
accurate press work. 

Drawings should always vary accord- 
ing to the type of paper and the grade of 
the screen to be used. The technical 
operations through which the drawings 
must go to be reproduced have a 
tendency to flatten and to dull down the 
crispness of adrawing. For this reason, 
the drawings should always be made 
sharper and more in contrast than is 
actually needed in the printed reproduc- 
tion. This will offset the tendency to 
flatness. 

Illustrators often use combinations of 
ink and wash to obtain quick effects in 
illustrations. The ink is used to obtain 
the contrast in the blacks or snappy 
outlines in the drawings. Oftentimes, 
a crayon, similar to a Conté or Wolff 
crayon pencil is used to obtain crisp- 
ness and detail in the blacks. This 
method is used in many of the drawings 
found in such magazines as the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Where reproductions of your illustra- 
tions look weak and flabby, try using 


BB BA 


ink or a black crayon for the darks and 
the whitest white you can obtain for the 
highlights. This will help to give con- 
trast. The finer the paper and screen 
used, the more detail will be found to 
in the printed reproduction, 
as is easily noticeably in the page at- 
tached. 

The best drawings for printing pur- 
poses are those made from two to three 
times the size they are to appear when 
printed. If in pen and ink, they should 
contain no weak or fussy lines, but 


appear 


should be open and crisp. Drawings 
done in writing ink or thin, brown lines 
Remem- 
ber, if you wish to remain friends with 
the engraver, that your ink drawings 
should have all the pencil lines carefully 
erased. If left on the drawing, these 
pencil lines will interfere with the photo- 
graphic process. 

For halftone work, drawings done in 
black and white wash, or good clear 
photographs, are preferable. Draw- 
ings in color are only good when the 
printing is to be done by the three color 
halftone process. As this three color 
method is expensive, it is best to leave 
it out of your plans, especially if you are 
an amateur. 

There is no better way of spending an 
afternoon with an art class than to take 
them throughan engraving or publishing 
house, so that they can see how en- 
gravings are made and printed. It will 
be a big help to many of the students, 
and will also be an aid to the over- 
worked engraver when he receives the 
school drawings for the next annual. 


are also taboo with engravers. 


HS 


OO 
Cit 
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A Spring Festival 


A DRAMATIZATION OF THE ACTIVITIES 


The Flower Garden 


CONNECTED WITII THE PLANTING AND 


GROWING OF GARDENS. 


JANE BETSY WELLING 


HE Festival was begun by a little 
page who blew loudly on a big 
brass trumpet and announced: 

“Spring is here. The leaves are on 
the trees and the flower buds are un- 
folding one by one. The birds are 
making music in the trees. It is time 
to prepare the soil and to plant gar- 
dens. 

“There have been gardens of many 
kinds. There were the lovely old- 
fashioned gardens of our grandmother’s 
day with formal beds of quaint flowers 
and box-bordered paths. There were 
the gardens of the pioneer settlers filled 
with the fruits and vegetables on which 
the pioneer family depended for food. 
The Japanese, in his home far across the 
sea, makes picturesque gardens with 
winding paths and cherry trees and 
crooked little pine trees. There are 
the gardens of Holland, bright with 
tulips and hyacinths, the oasis gardens 
of the desert, and the gay-colored gar- 
dens of the tropics and the sunny south. 
The Eskimo, in the far away north land, 
can have no garden in the snow and ice 
that surrounds his home. 

“Our gardens supply us with the 
fresh vegetables that we use for food. 
They give us flowers to make our sur- 
roundings beautiful. We, 
girls, make gardens at 
school. 


boys and 
home and at 
We know that working in our 
garden in the open air and the sunlight 
keeps us healthy and strong.”’ 


This Garden Festival is a natural 
ending of the activities of the school 
year. It is simple enough to be worked 
out with little “grown-up”’ interference. 
It affords opportunity for the co-opera- 
tion of all the departments of the ele- 
mentary school. It requires only the 
green grass and the trees of the school 
yard for a setting, without any of the 
wearisome details of decorating a stage 
indoors. For stage properties, the only 
necessities are the stone steps leading 
down from the school building, with a 
green painted wooden trellis all hung 
with green leaves and spring flowers 
(syringas or lilacs or the blooms from 
any of the springtime shrubs.) 

“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary” and 
her “Head Gardener” and all his hard 
working little assistants and the flowers 
themselves all come trooping through 
this lovely while the “Bird 
Chorus” warbles from one of the upper 
windows (or a balcony, if you are so 
fortunate With 
dances, songs, and choruses in any order 
that seems to you the best, the festival 
goes on till it ends in a lively dance round 
the Maypoles to the tune of an old 
English folk song. 


arbor, 


as to possess one). 


The costuming is simple even when 
every child in the whole school has a 
part. If the girls all wear white dresses, 
and the boys dark suits, there will be no 
discord and this plain dark and light 


background affords an excellent con- 
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COSTUME 21 SPRING FESTIVAL 








THE UPPER PANEL SHOWS THE MAIN STAGE. A BLUEBIRD CHORUS SANG SPRING SONGS FROM THE 
WINDOWS ABOVE. THE LOWER PANEL SHOWS ONE-HALF OF THE GARDEN. THE CHILDREN WITH 
MARKERS IN THEIR HANDS REPRESENT THE FLOWERS IN FLOWER BEDS. THIS IS THE FINAL SCENE 
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UPPER PANEL SHOWS MARY 


GARDEN DRILL. 





THE GARDENERS IN THI 
USED, MARY 


HEAD GARDENER SURROUNDED BY 


AND THE 
BELOW IS A SCENE 
STANDING BY ONE 


rwO POLES WERE 


IN THE MAYPOLE DANCE 
OTHER 


AND THE HEAD GARDENER BY THI 
May 1g 
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trast tothe gay colors of the flower head- 
Each grade can make its own 
crépe paper head-dresses. They are 
fastened together in the simplest possi- 
ble way with glue and coarse thread 
stitches and here and there a bit of wire 
to strengthen a drooping petal or leaf. 
The boys, when arrayed in little green 
“skull” caps and wide neek ruffs of 
emerald and olive and grass green crepe 
paper, make most decorative 
for the flower groups when they are 
seated on the grass in shapes to dupli- 
cate those of the flower beds in the 
garden. The girls, of wear 
lovely colored crépe paper head cover- 
ings that make them rival the gay 
blooms that they represent. 

It works well to have each room repre- 
sent one kind of flower. The effect is 
very lovely as each room in its bright 
colored 
through the trellis, dances or sings a 
little spring song before taking its place 
as a “‘flower bed’’ on the grass on the 
side of the arbor. 

If the flower beds are marked by tall 
markers bearing the name of the flower, 
it very much simplifies the 
of arrangement and adds a quaint touch 
to the effect of the whole garden. It is 
well, too, to mark the outline of the bed 
in which the flower group is to arrange 


dresses. 


centers 


course, 


head-dresses marches down 


problem 


itself by means of plaster lines similar to 
those used in marking off tennis courts. 
The flowers can be of many kinds, al- 
though you will find some of them 
simpler to represent and more effective 
with less effort. Crocuses can easily be 
represented of several color values of 
purple crépe paper—a dark, rich purple, 
a warm red-purple, and a paler lavender 
for the flower combined with a bright 


vellowish-green for the leaves. Blue- 


bells are simple, too, when made of dark, 
light and middle value of blue in the 
form of quaint little hoods, with a few 
dull, green leaves around the neck. 
Hyacinths are gorgeous in rose-pink and 
orchid color, with myriads of tiny 
rounded flowers sewed against a cheese- 
cloth foundation. Daffodils, in lemon- 
yellow and yellow-orange, and the pure 
white narcissus with its dark, green 
leaves, and the sturdy crimson-red and 
yellow tulips add touches of brightness 
that are very easily worked out. Then 
there are the drowsy poppies, with 
large, drooping, scarlet petalsand ragged- 
edged leaves of dull, yellow-green, and 
the tiger lilies that are made in a fashion 
quitesimilartothatof the poppies though 
the resulting effect is very different, 
due, no doubt, to the orange and red- 
brown color of the lilies and their long 
black stamens, with the round balls at 
the end. Sweet peas make lovely little 
ladies of the girls who wear them, if 
they are made of faint pink and delicate 
lavender paper in the shape of queer 
little frilled hoods. 

Mary, Mary’s costume can easily be 
made by dipping a cheap quality of un- 
bleached cotton into a dye bath of 
yellow-orange or any other color that 
harmonizes with your The 
large circles on the bouffant skirt are 
of dark purple or black run 
around with that easiest of stiches— 
the long and short. The dark on the 
apron and the smaller center circles 
on the skirt are in appliqué. The 
Head Gardener, in long, dark trousers 
and an Eton jacket of blue-purple or 
black cambric and large round collar 


scheme. 


yarn, 


and cuffs of pale yellow or white is a 
splendid foil for Mary, Mary, in her 
butterfly hues. 
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SHOWING COSTUME IDEAS FOR THE “FLOWER GARDEN’ FESTIVAL. COLORS, CREPE 
PAPER AND INVENTIVE GENIUS GO A LONG WAY TOWARD MAKING SUCCESSFUL COSTUMES 
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Art and Life 


JAMES GAMBLE 


ARCHITECT 


YOU are probably aware that in some 
places it is not an advantage but a 
disadvantage to have to say, when seek- 
ing a position, that you are a college 
graduate. In a conversation with two 


men a short time ago, one of them 


stated that he no longer employed col- 
The 


that he did not want them in his em- 


lege graduates. other one said 


ploy. These were men of unusual power 
One 
graduate himself who employed about 


and intelligence. was a college 
twenty high salaried men in his office 
and conducted about thirty-five mil- 
lions of outside operations, where he 
paid The 
other was the head of a vast industry 
with large offices in New York and 
numerous large plants throughout the 
country, in all of which places he had a 
number of the so-called high priced 


numerous large salaries. 


men. These men are not isolated cases. 
You can often hear similar opinions, 
because something is the matter in spite 
of the attention given to education and 
in spite of the many advantages the 
students have. 

Everyone has his opinions on the 
subject, but my belief is, after many 
that the 
college graduate has, they are mostly 
ones that are traceable to his lack of 


discussions, whatever faults 


training in close observation and his 
limited powers of visualization. 

One very good and wise Yale man 
described education as Appreciation, 
Interpretation. A 


Expression, and 


ROGERS 


To YALE UNIVERSITY 


recent description of Alexander Graham 
Bell, telling of how well he knew how to 
live and to accomplish his work, in- 
forms us that he said “‘the way to learn 
istoObserve, Remember, and Compare.” 

Happily, at this time, we are here for 
enjoyment, and are not called to the 
difficult task of deciding which is the 
best one of the various kindsand theories 
of education. We can, however, think 
them over carefully, and in the thinking 
we see the study of art playing an 
important part in any one of them. 

In the mere matter of our daily living, 
there is not a day or an hour but what 
art plays a most important part; not, 
however, as important as food does for 
We have often 
can 


mere existence. con- 


vineing evidence that some live 
simply a physical existence without 
feeling, happiness, or benefit to others, 
and still exist with nothing more than 
food. But for anything more of a life 
than mere existence, art is a necessity, a 
daily and continuing necessity. 

Many of us do not think of it, but we 
have only to look at our clothes, our 
china, furniture, and many of the so- 
called necessities and articles of utility, 
to see that every one of them is made 
up with some artistic effort, generally 
not enough nor of high enough order, 
but nevertheless with some. Time has 
shown the necessity of having all these 
items of life with some artistic effort. 
If it has been found necessary to put 
that poor, meager effort on such articles 
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to make them endurable or even accept- 
able, think how much more acceptable 
they would be with more of an effort and 
of a better quality. 

It requires but a little 
appreciate how much better and happier 


vision to 


we would all be and how much more 
worth while life would be if we were all 
educated fully enough in art, so every- 
one who had to do with the making of 
the things of life would be able to make 
them good and beautiful. Live art—I 
mean vital art omitted 
generally from the curricula because 


has been 
there still exists among educators, the 
belief that anything to be of educational 
value must be unpleasant and difficult. 
As the students of art seem generally so 
happy in their work, it has been con- 
sidered that its 
study could have no educational value. 


conclusive evidence 

In a recent discussion with a very 
able teacher, one of four generations of 
teachers and an extremist in discipline, 
he said, ‘‘of course you know, to really 
teach a boy any subject you must first 
get him interested in the subject.”’ 
For that reason, too, art is one of the 
best mediums of teaching, for it is an 
easy matter to get the students’ interest. 
It is so because it is the most human of 
all subjects. Whatever we try to be in 
this life work, we will always be human 
beings. 

But for many other reasons, it is one 
of the best subjects; its field is broader, 
for besides its cultivation and _ its 
training it embraces history, not only 
the habits and customs of one particular 
era or one particular country, or one 
particular person, but the history of the 
whole big Indeed, the only 
evidences of certain history are the art 


world. 


objects still in existence. 


The study of art trains the observa- 
tions, a most important qualification to 
anyone, for it is necessary to have colors 
and shadows correct as to value. It 
cultivates a broad view of things; for 
one is forced, in order to make good 
pictures, to train his mind in what are 
essentials and to learn what details to 
omit. 
highest degree and toa great extent that 


It requires memory, and to the 


most important of all qualifications 
judgment. 

In any one of the various schemes of 
education, art study would qualify as a 
the fullest 
No one could ever hope to 


principal element and to 
extent. 
make an objet d’art unless he used to 
the fullest those wonderful qualities: 
and Inter- 


About the only way he could 


Appreciation, Expression, 
pretation. 
hope to be able to use Appreciation, 
Expression, and Interpretation would be 
by Observing attentively, by Remember- 
ing accurately, and by Comparing con- 
tinually. 

By putting art, not as it is now, but 
in its full place in the curriculum of the 
University, Yale would not only be 
giving subjects embracing the broadest 
fields and the greatest general interest, 
but she would be gaining for her stu- 
dents those qualities that are best for 
general training. I have not looked up 
the subject at Yale, not daring to take 
the chance of finding her just as mis- 
taken as the others, but I have never 
seen a committee on curricula that had a 
Professor of Art on the 
Thanks be, that we do find psychologists 


committee. 


there, because someone made the dis- 
covery that human beings do not try 
the first thing in life to work at the 
three ‘“R’s’—‘‘Readin,” ‘‘Ritin,” 
and “‘ Rithmetic,’’ but make tremendous 
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attempts at expressing themselves in 
other ways. Let us hope that these 
psychologists will some day notice that a 
child is first interested in color and form. 
And while they are thus observing they 
will see also that a child very early tries 
to express itself by means of color, form, 
and later by lines. Then we may find 
that the committee on curricula will 
think something of art and thus elimi- 
nate, if they do nothing more, at least 
the fault of the college graduate; namely 
his lack of close observation. 

It is indeed sad to see that the men 
who oftencontrol the shapingof material 
evidences of our progress know nothing 
about art, either painting or sculpture or 
architecture; but they have to decide on 
these matters constantly. They are 
generally lawyers, or bankers, or the 
heads of large business, who are put in 
control of 


committees, institutions, 


organizations, or estates, because of 
their industry, integrity, and character. 
Being conscientious men, on their at- 
taining such positions, they read up a 
few books on art of architecture. That, 
you know, would be a good deal like 
trying to learn golf in your room from a 
course in a correspondence school. They 
are true men, and the kind that I hope 


THE BEST ART HAS ALWAYS RESULTED FROM THE 
SUPERFLUITIES, 
TOWARD REFINED SIMPLICITY. 


ELIMINATION OF 


PAUL'S INJUNCTION TO 


FAST TO THAT WHICH IS Goop’’—C. 


these college boys will become. Except 
I hope all these college boys will be able 
to have some early training and some 
correct ideas of art, so when their ability 
and industry is later rewarded by such 
positions, they will be able to decide in a 
way that will help make this country 
better and more beautiful. 

This brings up another similar con- 
sideration, which is the possibility that 
we may have an obligation for equipping 
men not only for their work in life but 
also for the intelligent 
leisure. 


their 
This nation is developing more 


use of 


and more a leisure class, and more and 
more men seem to be able to attain 
leisure during the active years of their 
life. not say, always, 
still I think we can keep well within the 
confines of truth and say, generally, 


While we can 


men who have attained leisure give more 
or less time to art. 
quite extensively. I 


Many engage in it 

believe that all 
men would be better and happier if they 
did engage in ‘it 
means. If these men were instructed 
early in life in the knowledge of true 
art, would not their influence be widely 
felt and would we not thus be 
ferring a benefit on the nation, and too 
on the whole world? 


according to their 


con- 
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Beauty has a Strong Appeal in Selling 


From “ AssocIATED ADVERTISING” 


“FTSHAT the public has better taste 

than many manufacturers and 
merchants, and that unmistakable sell- 
ing power lies in making things more 
beautiful, may be demonstrated,”’ said 
Frank Lowenstein, president of Norris, 
Inc., Atlanta, “by looking over the 
stocks of merchandise in ‘clean up’ 
sales at the end of merchandising sea- 
sons.”’ He told of going into a depart- 
ment store, recently, to look for an 
article he wished to buy for his wife. He 
was struck by the uniform ugliness of 
the stock, and frankly said so. 

“But they have been picked over— 
this it the end of the season,’’ said the 
salesman. 

“Which means,” said Mr. Lowen- 
stein, “that the public has better taste 
than the people who buy this merchan- 
dise for you.” 

In a store in which he has an invest- 
ment, the prevailing thought of every 
buyer is to find merchandise which is 
not only serviceable but beautiful as 
well, and the store is making a marked 
success. 

Starting in the candy business eleven 
years ago with little capital and much 
competition, Mr. Lowenstein applied 
the selling power of beauty to the 
business of Norris, Inc., and year by 
year since that time his company has 
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spared neither time nor expense in the 
production of beautiful containers. 
Throughout the South, the company 
has intensive distribution, and, while 
there have other than 
beauty, the one outstanding thing in 
which it has specialized is based upon 
the public’s desire for beautiful things. 
A beautiful package not only attracts 
the eye and becomes desirable for its 
own sake, but its beauty gives an 
impression of quality. 


been factors 


‘‘American manufacturers in almost 
all lines have made train loads of ugly 
things,’’ he said, “through an attempt 
on the part of designers to be original, 
all as a result of too scant attention to 
the study of design. Furniture manu- 
facturers have been gross offenders, and 
have paid out considerable sums for 
designing when, for a trifle, they might 
have bought books in which they could 
have found designs infinitely superior. 
Rug manufacturers wove pink dogs into 
rugs, and other have 
been made through this desire to be 
original. ”’ 

As a delightful and effective preamble 
to the business application of the need 
for greater beauty, Mr. 
traced the development of artistic taste 


hideous errors 


Lowenstein 


in various nations at various times in the 
history of the progress of the world. 
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Helps for Primary and Grade Teachers 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE CONDUCTED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MISS JESSIE TODD OF THE 
NORMAL ART DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Design in Primary Grades 


HE first lesson on design is one of 

the hardest to get across, especially 
when the art supervisor is able to visit 
some of the rooms only once in six weeks. 
The lesson proves very interesting, 
however, to most of the children. In 
many third grades, the lesson may be 
accomplished in half an hour. 

Some of the ideas used in teaching 
design to children of the primary grades 
are given below. 

Aim: To teach that designs often 
have ameaning. To show the necessity 
for system in a design. To illustrate 
how the design: in an area should echo 
the shape of that area. 

Material: Regular 9 x 12 manila 
drawing paper, and scissors. 

Procedure: Tell the children that 
designs have a meaning. If there is any 
little girl in the room who has a design 
on her dress, this may furnish a good 
example. Several examples may 
usually be found in the same group of 
children. For instance: ‘Mary has a 
dress with a plaid design; John has a 
striped design in his waist; Lucy has an 
embroidered flower design in her collar.”’ 
The room, itself, may furnish material 
for the discussion. ‘‘The door has a 
design of panels; the woodwork has 
grooves; the desks are arranged in rows, 
to form a design; perhaps your mother 
has designs on her dishes at home, and 
in the rugs and curtains.”’ 


, TODD 


“Tell me some places where you have 
Children tell many 
places where they have seen designs. 
“Indians made designs in their baskets, 
of men, lightning, etc.” Sketch de- 
signs showing how they were squared 
because of weaving. This must be done 
very hurriedly. ‘‘How would you like 
to make some tree designs today? We 
will not make the tree like a real one, 
we will make it more as the Indians did, 
just enough like a tree so we know it is 


seen designs.”’ 


one.’’ Draw this on the board. 


Fold a 9x12 paper the long way. 
Cut it. (Each piece will be 4% by 12.) 
Fold one of these pieces twice. The 
piece will look like this: 

Cut out one corner, thus: (See diagram) . 
Cut out another corner: 

Then: 

Then: 

Then: 


Take them apart. There are four 
trees. This pleases the children when 
they see there are four trees. 


“Arrange the trees on your desk like 
this.”” Teacher sketch this on the 
board to show: 

Then this way: 

Then this way: 

Then: 

Then: 

They all liked (4) the best. 
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TO MAKE THIS TREE FOLD PAPER Twice CUT OUT A CORNER CUT THE OTHER OnE 
STEPS THAT 
ILLUSTRATE 
MISS TODD'S 
DESIGN TALK 
TO 
CHILOREN 
THEN CUT THE TOP THEN THIS ANO THEN THIS 
ARRANGE YOUR TREES LIKE THIS ANO THIS 


TREN THIS 


. | | | | MAKE SOME DESIGNS LIKE THESE 


CUTTING TREES IN VARIOUS WAYS WILL CHANGE THE UNITS 


DPVAY AGS ave 














‘ ‘ 

' ‘ 

Lowen ood 

TRY CUTTING ROUND CORNERS THEN CUT POINTED ONFs LIKE THESE 








oL o 


SHOWING THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN TEACHING DESIGN IN THE GRADES. IF THE TEACHER WILL 
MAKE FREE USE OF THE BLACKBOARD DURING HER TALKS THE CHILDREN GRASP THE IDEAS VERY 
QUICKLY 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1923 
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Cut holes out to show children 

different ways in which the unit may be 
changed: 
Let them cut four more trees and 
arrange them as they wish; paste them 
quickly and stand them on the chalk 
rail, so others can see. 

Many of the designs they made have 
no unity whatsoever. They do employ 
the tree unit, however; so the first aim 
is often accomplished. The teacher in 
one grade cut a design, using the tree 
unit, and asked the children if it didn’t 
have more system than their designs, if 
it didn’t look like one thing. They 
seemed to get the idea. The teacher 
cut several more designs and com- 
parisons were made. We talked about 
an echo. The children said they had 
heard echoes and they answered back 
what you said in the beginning. So we 
said that, since we started with a 
square, there should be some more lines 
that echoed the line of the square. 
Again, the teacher illustrated by cutting, 
and explained that we would not put 
round holes in the squares. Then 
the children made the results shown 
here. 

In the next lesson, variations of the 
“echo idea” may be introduced by the 
regular teacher. For instance, instead 
of cutting out square corners, cut out 
round ones. Then cut some pointed 
designs, like those in the diagram. 
Tell the children that the holes may 
echo the edge. If the edge says ‘“‘round,”’ 


J]0000000000000000000000 


DON T BE AFRAID TO INVEST IN A SMILE, 
IT IS ALWAYS WORTH 


the holes must echo back “round.” 
They enjoy this. 

In one Third Grade, after the children 
had done what they could with trees, I 
asked the regular teacher to choose four 
of the children who were ahead in 
reading, and who could spare the time, 
to come into the office. We picked out 
all the bird and tree designs we could 
find in THe Scnoot Arts MaAGazine for 
the past four years. The children were 
delighted to examine them. We left 
the magazines on a table in the room 
where the children could look at them 
when they wished. 

Later, the children made more de- 
signs. We discussed fitting round de- 
signs into round spaces, and square 
designs into square spaces. We then 
worked them all out on squared paper. 
We looked at designs in Indian baskets 
which showed how the weave had made 
the designed square on the edges. 

The children decorated round boxes 
and square boxes with designs which 
suited the spaces. The teacher showed 
the children a round lunch can designed 
and painted by the Junior High girls. 
It had a design which echoed the shape. 
The children were delighted to tell why 
it was good. Then the teacher showed 
them some book ends in which the boys 
had made a design which echoed the 
shape. 

Design is not impossible with little 
folks; but each point must beemphasized 
in careful drill. 
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An Advertising Game 


MIRIAM LeMAY 


ERE is an idea that makes an 

interesting project for little artists. 
It combines the subject of drawing with 
something that is much akin to adver- 
tising and is bound to produce some 
worth while results. 

When this project is given to the 
children it might be announced as an 
Advertising Game. It is worthy of 
being called that, as it is fascinating 
enough to be a game rather than a cut- 
and-dried problem. 

The teacher should letter in pencil 
two or three sets of alphabet initials on 
individual cards. When she is through 
she should have from fifty to seventy- 
five slips with letters on them as A, B, C, 
etc. Next, she should eliminate such 
letters as X and Z, for they are seldom 
used in beginning words. After the slips 
are ready the letters should be distrib- 
uted to the individual members of the 
class, one to each pupil. 

When every one has received a letter, 
the teacher should announce that the 
class is going to play an Advertising 
Game. Each pupil is to think of some- 
thing to eat, to wear, or to use that 
begins with the letter which he holds. 
For instance, a little girl holding the 
letter A may think of apples, and a boy 
holding the letter S, of skates. Having 
decided on a subject, each member of 
the class is given drawing paper and 
asked to plan a poster advertising the 
subject he has chosen. 

The teacher should suggest that 
they write in a few words on a trial sheet 
of paper the main things they know 


about their subjects. From this sheet, 
they can then select the wording that will 
fit best in their poster. The little girl 
who has decided on apples may evolve 
Eat an Apple 
It is good for your health.” 


some such wording as “ 
every day. 
From this it may be necessary to cut 
down the wording to ‘Apples bring 
Health.”’ 

The smaller artists may the 
teacher’s assistance in selecting their 
wording, but once this is done, they can 
go ahead with their poster. In order to 
get away from the idea of a hard and fast 
rule, allow the pupils to work their 
poster out in any medium they have 
been using. This will give them free- 
dom of choice and result in a 
variety of work, from ordinary pencil to 
cut-paper or opaque watercolors. This 
idea has a redeeming feature in that it 
will enable the children to see how the 
various mediums with 
another when put up side by side. It 
will be generally found that the cut- 
paper is about as good as any medium 
that can be used. 

When the posters have been roughly 
laid out, it would be a good idea for the 
teacher to have them pinned up for the 
class to The then 
make criticism and suggestions before 
the whole class, resulting in general 
benefit to everyone. With the teacher’s 
suggestions in mind, the pupils can then 
complete their posters. 

To carry this idea further, the teacher 
may have the completed posters pinned 
up where everyone can see them. The 


need 


wide 


compare one 


see. teacher can 
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POSTERS AND BOOKLETS 

















AN ESSAY ON APPLES 











A PAGE THAT WILL HELP IN WORKING OUT THE ADVERTISING GAME. 
THESE DRAWINGS MAKE CLEAR THE SUGGESTIONS GIVEN IN THE TEXT 
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pupils are then asked to imagine them- 
selves prospective customers going out 
to market. They are to look over the 
posters and to decide what one catches 
their eye and appeals to them the most. 
Having done this, they are to write, say 
in from ten to fifty words, their reasons 
for being attracted by that particular 
poster. 

Children will all like this, as the 
competition element involved always 
appeals to their sense of sportsmanship. 
If feasible, the compositions describing 
some of the most popular posters may be 
pinned up next to the posters to which 
they refer. 

A variation of this advertising pro- 
ject would be to ask the children to write 
an essay about the subject they select, 
describing its merits, and telling why it 
is a good investment. This page may 
be illustrated by means of pencil or 
crayon sketches or by clippings from 
magazines. Such a problem would 
require less time than the one first 
mentioned, and can be handled by the 
younger children. 

Another suggestion would be to use 
the idea sometimes used at parties. 
This consists of pinning upon the board 
well-known advertisements eut from 
popular magazines. About ten or 
twelve of them should be selected and 
their names should be removed. The 
“ads” are then pinned up and the 
children asked to write the names of all 
those they remember. Of course, in a 
case of this kind, it will be necessary to 
have “ads” that are large enough to be 
seen at a distance, such as those on the 
back of a magazine cover. 

In order to arrange for fair play, the 
teacher could have four collections of 
‘“‘ads,’’ and pin one on each wall; so 


pupils could use the set nearest them. 
Another way would be to paste each 
“ad” on a card and to hold it up for all 
the class to see. 

If you live in a city that has a railway 
advertising company, you will find that 
they will be quite willing to let you have 
a dozen or so of the car cards used in the 
street cars. These would work admir- 
ably for such a contest and would also 
serve for examples of good poster 
work. 

The whole idea is these projects is to 
get away from the class work which is 
mainly routine and which has its 
foundation on problems in which the 
children obey instructions like so many 
automatons. The child does not get 
enough opportunity to think as to why 
and how things are done. The mere 
fact that a class is busy making posters 
or illustrations does not mean anything 
unless this work is developing the per- 
ceptions and thinking ability of the 
individuals which compose the group. 
Oftentimes, too, we find a child making 
a piece of art work that is very good to 
look at but which would not be a suc- 
cess if actually applied. This is true 
of many designs for stencil work, 
stained glass, and other craft projects. 
Many times it is true of posters, as well. 
I saw one not long ago which was in- 
tended to advertise a Shakespearian 
play. It was illustrated by the head of a 
Nell Brinkley girl! 

Professional artists have learned that 
work for advertising houses must be 
designed so as to tell the right story to 
the public. Why isn’t it a good plan to 
instill this idea into the heads of our 
little artists, who eventually will be our 
professional designers and illustrators of 
the future? 
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PAPER CUT-OUT POSTERS ADVERTISING NEW MEXICO. THESE WERE MADE BY CHILDREN IN THE 
GRADES OF DEMING, NEW MEXICO, AND SENT IN BY E. 0. MARTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
ALL OF THEM WERE EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD IN COLOR 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 SPRING POSTERS 


REMEMBER 
THE NEXT 
PICNICKERS 


SAVE THE 
FLOWERS 


YW WV Y 


an a Ts 3 PERMISSION 7 4 
ARE THEY Bi VVV 


A GOOD PROJECT FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. HAVING MADE SUCH POSTERS CHILDREN TAKE PRIDE 

SARRYING OUT THE SUGGESTIONS GIVEN. NOTE THE COMPLETE STORY COVERED BY THESE SIMPLE 

CUT-OUTS. THESE WERE MADE BY GRADE CHILDREN IN THE ITHACA, N. Y. SCHOOLS, UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF ABBIE E. COMSTOCK 
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Advertising as an Elementary Problem 
JESSIE TODD 


HILE many of the interesting 

points of advertising work must 
be left to the upper grades, primary 
teachers can do much toward starting 
the children in the right directions. 

When studying colors, teachers can 
explain the carrying power of certain 
colors and their poster value. The 
children can be encouraged to collect 
advertisements that they think are good 
ones to use as helps in their work. 
This is particularly true in the study of 
lettering. Newspapers and magazines 
are full of varied types of lettering that 
can be cut out and studied in the 
children’s class work. 

In this manner the children learn 
what typesof letters are best adapted for 
industrial requirements and learn to 
combine strong letters with strong val- 
ues, and graceful letters with delicate 
designs. 

A good problem is to have the 
children collect advertisements that 
illustrate various color schemes as (a) 
one color with black and white; (b) 
blue and orange; (c) violet and yellow; 
(d) red and green. This teaches the 
pupils to look for the complementary 
colors and helps them to see how pro- 
fessional artists make use of this color 
knowledge. There is nothing that helps 
a pupil so much as to study about 
color and then to turn to posters and 
magazines and discover that the work 
they like has been based upon the color 
schemes they have been studying. 

The sooner the children are led to 
see the vital connection between their 
art studies and everyday life the sooner 
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our nation as a whole will appreciate 
good things in art. Good foundation 
work in drawing must not be slighted, 
but it should be directed so as to connect 
up later on with the everyday features 
of the pupils’ existence. 

If the little artists can be led to see 
how professionals use the same princi- 
ples that they are learning at school, 
they will go back to their work with 
much more enthusiasm. 

Below are a few suggestions, based on 
actual classroom practice, that will 
help in planning problems that are 
related to advertising. 

1. Have the children collect various 
types of lettering and label them similar 
to those shown in the illustration. 

2. Bring in examples of good and 
bad advertisements. Paste them in a 
note book and label them, telling why 
they are good or bad. 

3. Collect good steamship or railroad 
folders, showing various color schemes 
they have studied worked out in ad- 
vertisements. 

4. Make an Observation Book. 
This consists of a note bock with two 
section. Section A is labelled “One 
Color and Neutrals’; Section B is 
labelled,““Complementary Colors.”’ The 
children are instructed to put down the 
places where they observed such color 
schemes used. This makes a game of 
their color work and is splendid for the 
observation. 

5. Collect simply planned adver- 
tisements that are in flat colors. Copy 
them on a larger scale, preferably by 
using cut paper. In doing this call 
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attention to the simplicity and good 
spacing that make the design’a success. 

6. Talk a little on the effect of color 
combination as: the fact that certain 
colors define pattern more clearly than 
others. 


1. Black on yellow 
2. Green on white 
3. Redon white 
4. Blue on white 
5. White on blue 
6. Yellow on black 
7. Black on white 
8. White on red 
9. White on green 
10. White on blue 
11. Redon yellow 
12. Redon green 
This problem helps the children 
later on when they select colors for 
design or poster work. 


7. Have the class visit an art school 


or a commercial studio and see 
fessional artists at work. 


pro- 
This is always 
interesting and opens the children’s 
eyes to many details generally over- 
looked. If 


arrange, if 


this is not convenient, 
have some 
examples of original work done by 


newspapermen, 


possible, to 


illustrators, or good 
card writers and place them where the 
children can study them. This is one 
of the best ways of creating enthusiasm 
and giving suggestions as to technique 
and methods. 

Other ideas will occur to the teacher 
as she progresses in the work. Modern 
advertising has advanced with such 
rapid strides that teachers will find 
material on every hand that can be 
utilized to teach good ideas in design 
and color. As design, lettering, and 
color are good foundation work for 
advertising, such problems will be in- 
valuable to the art student later on. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


NOVELTY 


INDIANA WALL PAPER CO. 
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A GROUP OF LETTERING SELECTED FROM MAGAZINES BY A PUPIL IN THE GRADES 
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ADVERTISING 43 47-42 CITY POSTERS 
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SPOKANE 


‘ 


COME 
CHEER-UP MECHANICAL 


SPOKANE BIRDS 





MECIVORANS © PINE TREES 


SOME OF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD GROUP OF POSTERS ADV ERTISING SPOKANE, WASH. THESE WERE 
MADE BY PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF NELLIE M. POW! RS, 
ART SUPERVISOR 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1923 














POSTER DESIGN 47 43-42 HEALTH POSTERS 




















IF YOU WANT TO BE HEALTHY READ THIS PAGE AND TAKE HEED. THESE ARE MORE POSTERS MADE 
BY THE CHILDREN OF DEMING, NEW MEXICO, SCHOOLS. THE BACKGROUNDS WERE MAINLY IN BLACK 
OR DEEP GRAYS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 192 
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PAPER WORK 18 2 BIBLE STORIES 








1. y¥ 








PAPER CUT-OUTS OF BIBLE SCENES. TOP PANEL, “GOING INTO THE 
ARK.”’ BOTTOM PANEL, “THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON” 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1923 
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PAPER WORK 18 BIBLE STORIES 








A PROJECT GENERALLY OVERLOOKED. THESE TWO PAGES ARE FROM CUT-OUTS MADE BY CHILDREN 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MILSTEAD, GA., UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ELOISE KERLIN. THIS PAGE 
SHOWS “THE FOOLISH VIRGINS’ AND “JOSEPH SOLD INTO BONDAGE” 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1923 
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BOOK REVIEWS LEMOS 





Book Reviews 


DRAWING AND PAINTING SELF-TAUGHT, by Anson K. Cross, Instructor in the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is a book planned primarily for home study. It con- 
tains 200 pages of text and illustration, including a series of graded lessons for use in the grades. 
One of its novel features is the method of training the eye of the beginner by the use of drawings 
made with a soft crayon upon clear glass. Published by A. K. Cross, Winthrop 52, Mass. 


UNIT JEWELRY, by R. LL. B. Rathbone, is a hand-book in six parts. Each of these books 
may be purchased separately. Their main purpose is to help the amateur begin on a small 
scale without expensive outlay. The unique feature of these books is the idea of making many 
small separate pieces or units and assembling them so as to make a pleasing pattern. The instruc- 
tions are very thorough and profusely illustrated with drawings and photographs. Publishers, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York City. 


TEACHING APPRENTICES IN THE PRINTING TRADES is published by the United 
Typothetae of America, Chicago. It is a book very much needed. Its best value will be to 
instructors in schools of printing and for foremen having supervision of apprentices in printing 
plants. It is specific as well as practical, and puts the work of teaching the apprentice on a real 
efficiency basis. It contains suggestions for grading or rating students that will be a big help to 
most instructors. Price $2.00. 


OLD BOSTON IN COLONIAL DAYS is another one of the Page Company’s very artistic 
books. To the reader interested in the early history of our country this book will make most 
interesting reading. It is charmingly written and well illustrated with reproductions of old prints 
and other art pages. Inserted in the book is a reproduction of a quaint old map drawn by Capt. 
John Bonner, showing the town of Boston, in 1722. Published by Page Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE SANDMAN, HIS FAIRY STORIES, by Helen I. Castella, is a book that grade teachers 
will find a valuable assistant in the reading hour at school. The stories are full of spirit and inter- 
est and are educating as well. It also contains fifty illustrations by the author and Jane Grant. 
Publishers, Page Company, Boston. 


The new edition of POSTER DESIGN, by Charles Matlock Price, contains sixty-five repro- 
ductions in color and one hundred and fifty in monotone. These show posters from Continental 
Europe, England and America. New and up-to-date posters have been added to the original 
edition and the number of pages increased. Advertisers, publicity men, libraries, teachers and 
students will find in it all the essentials of poster education, all the elements of critical analysis 
which make this book a standard treatise on Poster Design. Published by George W. Bricka, 
New York City. 

MECHANICAL DEVICES IN THE HOME, by Miss Edith Allen, assistant editor, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is a book presenting a fund of information not easily available 
elsewhere. It is a book of value to teachers of Domestic Science and students of home making. 
It gives valuable advice concerning the construction, maintenance and repair of the mechanical 
equipment now in daily use. Published by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Price $1.75. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO has made the greatest improvement in the field of art 
magazines since its new organization. It will now be welcomed by every art teacher because it 
recognizes art in textiles, in metals, in furniture, as well as art in paint and canvas. The artist who 
thinks of art in terms of dabs of paint only is sadly handicapped, and Peyton Boswell, the Studio 
editor, is to be congratulated on his wise use of the generous sums at his disposal in securing well 
illustrated and authoritative art material. 

It has found a way to fill a vital and urgent need by a change of policy, and it is gratifying 
that its moribund period has been succeeded by a high standard, giving attention to those arts 


that are a part of every-day life. 
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